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The  good  old  Turkish  towel,  so  long  the  faithful  aid  to  the  Saturday- 
night  bath,   is  also  a  great  help  with  the  Monday-morning  laundry.     It's  useful 
not  only  for  drying  people  just  out  of  the  tub  but  also  for  drying  your  favorite 
dresses  just  out  of  the  tub.    A  big  absorbent  towel  is  especially  good  for  dry- 
ing wash  silk  dresses,  delicate  fabrics  of  all  kinds,  and  particularly  colored 
clothes  with  a  tendency  to  run. 

Suppose  now  that  you  are  washing  your  summer  silk  dress  —  or  even  a 

summer  organdie.     You  give  the  dress  a  bath  in  lukewarm  suds  of  mild  soap  and 

soft  water,  if  possible.     You  don't  rub.     You  never  scrub.     You  just  squeeze 

and  shake  the  frock  in  the  suds  to  take  out  the  soil.     Then  you  rinse  the  dress 

well  in  two  or  three  lukewarm  rinse  waters.     You  never  wring  or  twist  the  dress 

dry.    You  just  squeeze  the  water  out  by  pressing  the  garment  in  a  big  ball 
between  your  hands. 

And  right  here  is  where  your  Turkish  towel  comes  into  the  picture.  You 
roll  up  that  frock  in  a  big  soft  towel  which  will  absorb  the  excess  moisture. 
Dried  this  way  in  a  towel,  an  organdie  dress  will  be  ready  to  iron  in  a  few 
minutes.    A  silk  dress  probably  will  need  hanging  in  the  air  a  short  time  to  be 
dry  enough  to  iron  well. 

If  you  have  a  dress  that's  likely  to  run  slightly,  give  it  a  cold  bath  — 
cool  suds  and  then  cool  rinsing  water.    And  work  rapidly.     Squeeze  out  all  the 
moisture  you  can.     Then  roll  it  up  in  three  bath  towels  —  one  underneath,  one 
on  top,  and  one  inside  the  dress  to  keep  the  front  and  back  separated.  The 
towel  will  take  up  the  excess  moisture  that  encourages  the  color  to  run.  As 
soon  as  it  has  absorbed  a  good  deal  of  it,  you  can  unroll  the  dress,   shake  it 
out,  and  hang  it  where  it  will  dry  rapidly.     Hang  it  in  front  of  an  open  window 
where  the  breeze  is  lively,  or  in  front  of  an  electric  fan.     But  don't  hang  it 
in  the  sun.     The  sun  may  do  more  damage  to  the  color  than  the  tendency  to  run 
will. 


If  you  aren't  sure  about  the  color  in  a  wash  dress,  of  course,  you'll 
be  wise  to  try  out  a  little  sample  of  the  material  first  or  perhaps  wash  the 
belt  before  you  put  the  whole  dress  in  water.     If  you  find  that  the  color  may 
run,  then  remember  two  points  in  saving  it  —  rapid  work  and  cold  water.  Slow 
and  steady  may  win  some  races,  but  not  a  race  with  running  dye.     Speed  wins  the 
day  with  color.     You  see,   if  you  wash  and  dry  your  dress  rapidly  enough,  the  dye 
just  doesn't  have  a  chance  to  "get  going."    And  if  you  use  cold  water  for  both 
washing  and  rinsing,  you  won't  encourage  the  color  to  start  running. 
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Once  upon  a  time  every  prudent  home  dressmaker  soaked  her  new  wash 
material  in  salt  water  or  vinegar  and  water  to  set  the  dye.     Perhaps  this  prac- 
tice had  its  advantages  in  the  old  days.     But  now  people  who  know  their  textiles 
agree  that  this  is  a  waste  of  time.     If  that  color  is  going  to  run,  you  can't 
stop  it  with  salt  or  vinegar.     If  it  isn't  set  "by  the  manufacturer  you  can't  do 
it  at  home.    But  you  can  wash  the  material  with  cold  water  and  wash  and  dry  it 
rapidly. 

Speaking  of  color  reminds  me  of  one  point  which  many  a  novice  at  washing 
may  doubt,  but  which  any  old-timer  at  the  family  laundry  has  long  since  discov- 
ered for  herself.     If  you  want  colored  clothes  to  keep  their  looks,  you'll  wash 
them  often.     Tub  them  when  they're  only  slightly  soiled  rather  than  waiting 
until  they  are  just  plain  dirty.     Very  dirty  garments  take  a  lot  of  rubbing  and 
scrubbing  to  get  clean.    And  that  naturally  means  wear  on  the  fabric  and  also 
damage  to  color.     Moreover,  washing  \rery  soiled  clothes  takes  more  time  and  more 
elbow  grease  and  back-work  on  your  part.     This  is  especially  true  of  children's 
clothes.    If  you  wash  Bobby's  blue  rompers  before  he  has  ground  the  topsoil  of 
the  whole  backyard  into  them,  they'll  last  longer  and  keep  that  attractive  blue 
color.    Tub  them  when  they're  only  slightly  dirty  to  save  the  fabric  and  your- 
self. 

I  might  mention,  that  this  rule  of  frequent  laundering  also  holds  true 
with  sheets  and  towels.     I  know.     If  you've  never  thought  about  it,  the  theory 
may  not  sound  right  to  you.     But  ask  anyone  in  the  commercial  laundry  business, 
for  example.    Laundries  have  their  troubles  with  pieces  that  are  too  dirty  — 
the  dishtowels  used  to  mop  the  kitchen,  the  soiled  napkins  used  for  wiping 
tables  or  dusting,  the  hotel  handtowels  men  use  to  polish  their  shoes.  People 
maltreat  their  linens  this  way  and  then  expect  them  to  come  back  from  the 
laundry  in  perfect  condition.     Well,  the  laundry  owners  say  they  must  use 
drastic  methods  to  get  such  pieces  clean.    And  drastic  measures  soon  wear  out 
the  fabric. 

Several  requests  have  come  in  for  advice  on  caring  for  linen  clothes. 
I  guess  I  have  just  about  time  to  make  a  few  remarks  about  your  linen  dress 
and  your  husband's  linen  suit  and  the  children's  Sunday-go-to-meeting  linen 
clothes,  if  you  want  me  to.     Linen's  great  disadvantage  is  the  way  it  wrinkles. 
The  only  way  to  keep  it  looking  smart  and  tailored  is  to  press  it  and  press  it 
and  press  it  again.     Pressing  not  only  aids  the  wrinkles  but  delays  the  day  of 
laundering.     I  hope  you  keep  a  bowl  of  water  and  a  piece  of  cheesecloth  near 
your  ironing  board  these  summer  days.     Then  you  are  always  ready  to  dampen 
creases  as  you  press.    And  keep  pressing  until  the  linen  is  thoroughly  dry. 
Use  a  medium-hot  iron  and  take  your  time.    Avoid  a  hot  iron  on  damp  linen. 
That  may  scorch  the  surface  before  it  has  entirely  dried  the  fabric.     If  you 
want  a  dull  finish  on  the  garment,  press  it  on  the  wrong  side.     If  you  want 
a  shiny  finish,  press  on  the  right  side.     Thin  linen  keeps  its  shape  better  if 
you  starch  it  slightly. 


